“ the elongated and curved nectary seems to bid 
defiance to the entrance of the bee in search of 
the hidden treasure ; but the admirable ingenuity 
of the insect is not to be defeated ; for, on ascer- 
taining the impracticability of effecting his usual 
admission, he, with his proboscis actually perfo- 
rates the blossom near the depot of the honey 
and thus extracts the latent sweets. The plant is 
named from Aquila , an eagle , whose daws the 
nectar ies resemble. 

THE HEARTSEASE, 

( Viola tricolor J, 

Is in bloom nearly the whole summer, and varies 
from local circumstances considerably, both in 
size and colour. It is sometimes purple, at other 
times yellow with purple stripes, but generally all 
its petals are of a sulphur colour. It is shaped 
like the garden pansy, and is easily distinguished 
from the other species of violet. It is a flower 
that is known by a variety of names, and among 
the most familiar are pansy, heartsease, three 
monks under a hood, herb Trinity, and love-in- 
idleness. The flower is connected with many of 
our associations, and a poet in addressing it says 
“ I used to love thee simple flower, 

To love thee dearly when a boy ; 

For thou didst seem in childhood’s hour. 

The smiling type of childhood’s joy. 
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“ But now thou only work’st my grief, 

By waking thoughts of pleasure fled, 

Give me, give me the withered leaf 
That falls on autumn’s bosom dead. 

“ For that ne’er tells of what has been, 
But warns me what I soon shall be ; 

It looks not back on pleasure’s scene, 

But points unto futurity. 

« I love thee not thou simple flower. 

For thou art gay and I am lone ; 

Thy beauty died with childhood’s hour, 
The Heartsease from my path is flown.” 


The French called it Pansees, “ thought/’ whence 
the English name, Pansy. “ There’s pansies,” 
says Ophelia to Hamlet, “ that’s for thought,” — 
and 

“ Are not pansies emblems meet for thought ? 

The pure, the chequer’d— gay and deeply turn! 

A line for every mood the bright things wear 
In their soft velvet coats.” 

These flowers have been much cultivated of late 
years, and by propagation have increased in size, 
but unless thesoil abouttheir rootsis often changed, 
they gradually decrease. A very dark purple va- 
riety is frequently found in cultivated grounds in 
a wild state. 

“ In gardens oft a beauteous flower there grows. 

By vulgar eyes unnotic’d and unseen, 


